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Editors: Nigel Jones and Gordon Leel 


vc40insects@talktalk.net 


Welcome 


Welcome to the 17th edition of Shropshire 
Entomology. 


This edition includes some County Recorder 
reports for 2020 and the usual mix of other 
articles. Please do continue to submit your notes 
and articles. We are particularly keen to receive 
notes of new species for Shropshire. The deadline 
for the next edition, to be published next autumn 
is 31 October 2021. Please send contributions to 


vc40insects@talktalk.net 
Nigel Jones and Gordon Leel 


Shropshire Entomology is published online as a 
freely available pdf from the Shropshire Ecological 
Data Network's website. 


Submission guidelines for articles 


Please wherever possible state authors for key species 
mentioned in the article eg. Phaeostigma notata 
(Fabricius, 1781) 


Photographs should ideally be above 200kb in 
size. We may crop photos to fit. Please provide the 
photographer's name or the source of the photograph. 


Please send text in a word file. Only use capital letters 
for site or peoples names. Lower case letters should be 
used for vernacular or common species names except 
for those named after someone e.g.; Fallen’s leatherbug. 


Many thanks, the Editors 
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Two New Species of Bush Crickets 
Recorded in VC40 


David Williams 





In Shropshire Entomology Vol 7 (April 2013) I 
listed four species of Orthoptera which had yet to 
be found in Shropshire but which were present in 
adjoining counties. Three of these (lesser marsh 
grasshopper, Chorthippus albomarginatus (De 
Geer, 1773), long-winged conehead, Conocephalus 
fuscus (Fabricius, 1793) and Roesel’s bush cricket, 
Roeseliana (Metrioptera) roeselii (Hagenbach, 
1822)) turned up the following year. It has taken 
a little longer for the fourth species to appear 

but finally, on 29" September 2020, I discovered 
several singing males of short-winged conehead, 
Conocephalus dorsalis (Latrielle, 1804) at 
Huntington Lane, New Works (near Telford). 


Between 2010 & 2013 the Huntington Lane site was 
opencast mined. It has subsequently been returned 
to farmland but with areas of wildlife habitat 
created, including rush-meadow and several ponds. 
Wide, surfaced tracks created as part of the mining 
operation have also been retained & the area 
opened up for walkers, mountain bikers etc. 


When I visited at the end of September both C. 
fuscus and R. roeselii were singing in the damp 
grassy areas. However my bat detector also picked 
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C. dorsalis male Huntington Lane 








up the distinctive song of C. dorsalis in several 
places. Similar in some respects to the song of 

its close relative C. fuscus, the song of C. dorsalis 
differs in two ways. It is delivered at 40kHz (30kHz 
for C. fuscus) and has an alternating tempo 
(constant in C. fuscus). Unfortunately all attempts 
to actually see a cricket failed. I finally managed to 
confirm the song record visually on 14" October 
2020 when I spotted & photographed a male in 

the damp, rushy grassland at the southern end 

of the site. Concerted vacuuming and sweeping 
having drawn a blank, I resorted to actually looking 
(guided by the bat detector) and found one within 
20 seconds! 


Whether this species has arrived naturally or been 
introduced with the post-mining habitat creation 

is uncertain. It is typically flightless, but a fully- 
winged form does occur (making confusion with 

C. fuscus possible). The male I photographed was 
typically short-winged & so had clearly not flown in 
from elsewhere. 


Now that we definitely have both conehead species 
present in Shropshire, care will need to be taken 

to correctly identify them in the field. The wing 
length will usually be diagnostic, but fully-winged 
C. dorsalis closely resemble C. fuscus, especially the 
males. See my guide for distinguishing features: 


https://www.fscbiodiversity.uk/sites/default/files/ 
Guide to Shrops Orthops v2.pdf 


STOP PRESS! Shropshire’s eighth species of bush 
cricket was discovered on 1*' November 2020, 
when a male southern oak bush cricket, Meconema 
meridionale (Costa, 1860) turned up in Amanda 
Craig’s moth trap, in her garden in Shrewsbury. 
This flightless species was only discovered in 
Britain in 2001. It is presumed to be spread around 
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Southern Oak Bush-cricket ex Sutton Grove (John Martin) 
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the country by vehicular traffic, being brushed 

out of and into street trees by lorries etc. As such 

it is more likely to turn up in urban areas than in 
the middle of rural woodlands. It is well worth 
keeping an eye out for crickets blown out of 

trees by Autumn gales on roadsides, truck-stops, 
industrial estates etc. Superficially similar to its 
widespread relative the oak bush cricket, Meconema 
thalassinum (De Geer, 1773), the clear difference 

is the lack of functional wings in the newcomer. 
This did not prevent it from walking into Amandas 
moth trap though! Care needs to be taken not to 
confuse nymphs of M. thalassinum with adults of 
M. meridionale. Again, see my guide (link above) 
for details. 
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Dotted Beefly Bombylius discolor 
Mikan, 1796 


Nigel Jones 





On 4 May 2020, while surveying Millichope Park 
for Diptera, I was thrilled to see my first ever 
Bombylius discolor hovering over a small nesting 
ageregation of the bee Andrena flavipes Panzer, 
1799. It is a significantly larger fly than its much 
commoner congener B. major Linnaeus, 1758, 
and so is reasonably likely to be spotted by non 
specialists. Such has proven to be the case in 
2020 with two novice Dipterists photographing 
specimens in Shropshire in 2020. Firstly, on 25 
March, in a garden in Maulden, Bridgnorth, Bill 
Watkins photographed a specimen and 13 days 
later, in the urban part of Ludlow, on 8 April, Jim 
MacDonald photographed one in flight - a splendid 
photograph - reproduced here. 


Before 2020, as far as I am aware, B. discolor had 
not been seen in Shropshire outside the Wyre 
Forest. It is clearly expanding its range in the 
county, as it has in other parts of southern Britain, 
so do take a close look at any Bombylius you see 
next year, particularly if they look a bit larger than 
usual. The dotted wings are a clear indication of the 
species. 





Bombylius discolor Jim MacDonald) 
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Entomology 


lan Thompson and Godfrey Blunt 





We are aware that some of our entomologists have 
published notes and papers in various journals about 
their studies and observations in Shropshire. To help 
others become more aware of these studies and their 
findings, we would like to encourage authors to give 
brief summaries, along with references, in Shropshire 
Entomology. To get things rolling, here is some of the 
work we ourselves have recently completed. 


Between 2015 and 2017 a team of Shropshire 
entomologists, co-ordinated by Ian, carried out 

a study of 22 old traditional orchards in south 
Shropshire between Clee Hill and the River 
Teme. The results are written up by Thompson 

& Blunt (2018). We targeted searches for the 
RDB2 beetle noble chafer Gnorimus nobilis (L., 
1758) (Coleoptera: Oedemeridae) and a suite of 
species associated with mistletoe Viscum album 
L. (Santalales: Santalaceae). We found the chafer 
in two orchards, bringing its known Shropshire 
localities to six. We also confirmed the presence 
of the following five mistletoe specialists, some of 
them occurring quite widely across the orchards: 


Coleoptera 


Ixapion variegatum (Wencker, 1864) (Apionidae) 


Hemiptera 

Anthocoris visci Douglas, 1889 (Anthocoridae) 
Cacopsylla visci (Curtis, 1835) (Psyllidae) 
HAypseloecus visci (Puton, 1888) (Miridae) 
Pinalitus viscicola (Puton, 1888) (Miridae) 


Also found was a parasitoid of the genus Triaspis 
Haliday, 1838 (Hymenoptera: Braconidae) whose 
host appears to be the mistletoe weevil. This 
braconid was initially reported to be T. podlussanyi 
Papp, 1998, but this identification was later re- 
assessed on additional information, and the insect's 
specific identity now remains to be determined. 


In this study we allocated the 312 recorded 
taxa to twelve faunal groups in four invertebrate 
communities, reflecting their functional roles 
within the orchards. ‘This allowed us to explore 
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the relationship of these groups to vegetation 
communities, and so assess the part the orchards 
play in regional biodiversity. We also describe 

the current state of the orchards, their function 

in the local farming and homestead economies, 
changes seen in orchards over recent decades, and 
implications for the future of this habitat. Our 
paper offers a baseline for further studies of the 
invertebrate fauna of Shropshire’s orchards. 


A study of Lepidoptera feeding on small nettle 
Urtica urens L. (Rosales: Urticaceae) on two sites 
at Edgmond led to a paper by Blunt, Shaw & 

Shaw (2017). Three species of Nymphalidae were 
found breeding on this plant: red admiral Vanessa 
atalanta (L., 1758), peacock Aglais io (L., 1758) 
and small tortoiseshell A. urticae (L., 1758), along 
with two species of Noctuidae: silver Y Autographa 
gamma (L., 1758) and pearly underwing Peridroma 
saucia (Hubner, 1808). Red admiral larvae were 
more frequent on small nettle than on common 
nettle Urtica dioica L. growing nearby. This apart, 
the fauna of small nettle was very impoverished 
compared with that of common nettle. Lepidoptera 
such as nettle-tap Anthophila fabriciana (L., 1767) 
(Choreutidae) clearly avoided small nettle in the 
wild, though we reared some successfully on it in 
captivity. The study suggested that the ecologies of 
the two nettles, and their respective environmental 
histories in Britain, differ widely enough to limit 
exploitation of small nettle by Lepidoptera to just a 
few very mobile species. 


During a visit to a Shropshire garden centre we 
found a leaf-mine, identified as that of Lyonetia 
clerkella (L., 1758) (Lepidoptera: Lyonetiidae), on 
Photinia Lindl. (Rosales: Rosaceae). This appears to 
be a first mine on this shrub in Britain, and possibly 
in Europe (Blunt & Thompson, 2018). The long, 
hot summer of 2018 produced a big migration of 
large white Pieris brassicae (L., 1758) and small 
white P. rapae (L., 1758) (Lepidoptera: Pieridae) 

in Shropshire, and observations made on their 
behaviour during this migration led to a note by 
Blunt (2019). 


We have become more aware that the opportunistic 
recording practices followed widely in amateur 
entomology produce databases that have too many 
biases for good analysis. To permit more effective 
analyses we have developed a framework for 
structured recording of terrestrial taxa (Blunt & 
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Thompson, 2020). So as not to deter amateurs by the 
imposition of a too-demanding scientific discipline, 
our framework offers a “light touch” approach that 
involves 38, or multiples of 38, visits to suggested 
sites across Shropshire. This framework is easy to 
apply, and allows structured sampling of selected 
ecologically significant features in the proportions in 
which they occur in the vice-county. The framework 
can be used as a data collection programme in its 
own right, or as a discrete programme within wider 
and more traditional recording practices. We offer 
guidance on data collection during site visits and on 
the analysis of data. While our framework initially 
seeks to address the needs of those who co-ordinate 
invertebrate recording schemes in Shropshire, it is 
flexible enough to be adapted to other taxa and other 
areas, including smaller geographical units. 


There is so much to discover about our 
invertebrates! We very much look forward to reading 
about other studies completed or in progress in the 
vice-county, which we hope authors will summarize 
in future editions of Shropshire Entomology. 
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New site for Metalimnobia bifasciata 
(Schrank, 1781) 


John Lyden 





Right at the end of summer 2019 I placed beer traps 
in my Clun Forest garden as part of the Big Wasp 
Survey. A few wasps were caught, along with a large 
by-catch, mostly dipteran. Among this by-catch 
were three individuals of Metalimnobia bifasciata, 
previously only recorded in Shropshire from Fenns, 
Whixall and Bettisfield Mosses NNR, at the far 

end of the county. The identity was confirmed 

by Pete Boardman. It is suggested in Shropshire 
Craneflies (Boardman, 2016) that the species may 
be associated with woodland on lowland heath. 

The location is certainly not a lowland site as the 
lowest point of our garden is above 400m altitude. 
It is certainly wooded (and damp), however. Some 
may recognise our house as “the house opposite 

the entrance to Rhos Fiddle’. We are sandwiched 
between the small wood at the north end of the 


reserve and the much larger Riddings Wood, 
which is a PAWS. I am not sure that the extremely 
large by-catch (about 2000 insects) is justified 

by recording a dozen or so Vespula vulgaris, but 
finding these lovely craneflies certainly ranks as the 
best use of a bottle of Stella that I can recall. 





Metalimnobia bifasciata 
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Terrestrial Hemiptera 2019 


Keith Fowler 





Shieldbugs and Allies 


One new species was found in the county this year. 


Stictopleurus punctatonervosus (Goeze, 1778) 
(Hemiptera: Rhopalidae) 





Stictopleurus punctatonervosus (David Williams) 


During a visit to Stretton Weston Quarry on 27 
March 2019 David Williams collected a rhopalid 
bug which he passed on to me for identification. 
This species has been spreading north and west 
from the south east of England so it was only a 
matter of time before it arrived in this county. 


It was a bumper year for records. Thank you. I 
received 970 records, including 185 via iRecord, 
covering 17 species from 76 recorders or groups of 
recorders. This brings the total number of records 
to 6685 for 34 species. 


Psyllids 


One new species put in an appearance in 2019. 
A male Cacopysylla pulchra (Zetterstedt, 1838) 
(Hemiptera: Psyllidae) was beaten from the 
vegetation at Press Heath 31 October 2019. 


79 new records for 21 species were received from 
8 recorders bringing the total to 847 records for 38 
species. 





Auchenorrhycha 


Planthoppers hit the news with their potential 
role in the spread of the bacterial plant disease 
Xylella fastidiosa. The disease is not yet present in 
Britain but has had devastating effects elsewhere, 
for example the olive groves of Italy. The concern 
is that the disease will be imported into Britain on 
plant produce and that insects such as Philaenus 
spumarius, the common froghopper, will spread it. 


To gauge the distribution and food plants people 
were encouraged to record sightings of cuckoo-spit 
(in which nymphs are feeding) on plants. Several 
organisations publicised this survey, including the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and this led to a surge 
in the number of records, and recorders, received 
via iRecord. 


In all there were 77 records of Philaenus spumarius 
from 71 recorders that were accepted via iRecord 

as part of this survey. Unfortunately there were a 
great many more that could not be confirmed to the 
species level which could not be accepted for the 
county list. 


There is no evidence yet that the disease is present 
in Britain so there is no need to panic about its 
possible transmission to the plants in your garden if 
you spot some cuckoo-spit on them. 


Eupteryx thoulessi Edwards, 1926 (Hemiptera: 
Cicadellidae) was recorded in the county for 
the first time when Dan Knight found several 
individuals on water mint at Aston Locks on 24 
August 2019. This brings the total number of 
species noted in the county to 230. 


Over the year, in addition to the records from the 
Xylella survey, I received 485 records for 114 species 
from 38 recorders, including a further 39 from 
iRecord. 


Other Terrestrial Hemiptera 


Seven new species were recorded. In addition one 
species was removed from the county list only for 
it to be found again in 2019! The number of species 
recorded in Shropshire is now 259. 


Lygus pratensis (Linnaeus, 1758) (Hemiptera: 
Miridae) was recorded in 1948 by KGV Smith. In 
1951 L. rugulipennis Poppius, 1911 was separated 
from the Lygus species complex but confusion 
remained amongst the other members of the 
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genus until an improved key emerged in 1966. 

As the specimen taken by Smith was not to hand 

to confirm its identity, the record was removed. 
However a specimen was swept from the vegetation 
bordering a woodland path on the Linley Estate 

by Keith Fowler on 11 September 2019 to put the 
species back on the list. 


Acalypta carinata (Panzer, 1806) (Hemiptera: 
Tingidae) was recovered from a vacuum sample 
of the vegetation by Jim Cresswell at Stretton 
Westwood quarry on 18 July 2019. 


Blepharidopterus diaphanus (Kirschbaum, 1856) 
(Hemiptera: Miridae) was taken from Osier at 
Pentre-coed (Weston) on 10 August 2019 by Dan 
Knight. Dan comments that it does not seem to be 
uncommon locally and he suspects that the species 
has been overlooked in the past. This species lacks 
the “black knees” of B. angulatus (black-kneed 
capsid) and is a small green bug with pale antennae 
that could easily be mistaken for an Orthotylus sp. 


A nymph of Camptozygum aequale (Villers, 1789) 
(Hemiptera: Miriade) was observed on pine by 
Marie Justamond on 23 June 2019 at Allscot. 


Closterotomus trivialis (A. Costa, 1853) (Hemipter: 
Miridae), a recent arrival to our shores, was 
observed by Maria Justamond in Upton Magna on 
27 June 2019. It flew off before Maria was able to 
photograph it. She returned to the same spot later. 
It had returned and was duly photographed. 


Maria revisited the site the following day and saw 
the male and also a female. 


Lygus wagneri Remane, 1955 (Hemiptera: Miridae) 
was photographed by John Lyden in Riddings 
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Camptozygum aequale (Maria Justamond) 
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Wood, Cross ways, on 12 September 2019. Shortly 
afterwards I visited John and we found the bug to 
be quite common in his neighbourhood. 


Macrotylus paykulli (Fallén, 1807) (Hemiptera: 
Miridae) was swept from Restharrow at Stretton 
Westwood quarry by Keith Fowler on 18 July 2019. 


Stephanitis takeyai Drake & Maa, 1955 (Hemiptera: 
Tingidae) was in a batch of flies, sent to Nigel Jones, 
collected by Tom Hayek from the conservatory of 
Longner Hall Coach House, Atcham in July 2018. 


I received 945 records last year. These were from 
49 recorders and spread over 161 species. 53 of 
the records were via iRecord. The county list now 
comprises 11,029 records across 259 species. 


Distribution Maps 


The updated lists of records have been submitted to 
the Field Studies Council to allow them to update 
the online atlases but, at the time of writing, they 
have not been applied. If you would like a copy of 
the latest distribution maps please get in touch with 
me and I will provide them. 





Closterotomus trivialis female (Maria Justamond) 
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Insect notes 


Sam Rees 





New to the area just before coronavirus took hold, 
I found myself taking respite from the news cycle 
by delving deep into the local invertebrate life of 
Shrewsbury town centre this spring. 


Unable to stray far from our home in the peak of 
lockdown, and with a lack of people in the usual 
urban environments, I decided to look particularly 
closely at car parks and areas Id usually not 

spend much time. This soon turned out to be a 
surprisingly rewarding activity, coming across a 
number of interesting finds before long. 

The rarest find perhaps was an as yet undescribed 


species of Collembola, known as Entomobrya nr. 
imitabilis. I found this round the corner from the 





Entomobrya nx. imitabilis (Sam Rees) 


police station by Pride Hill - on Raven Meadows 
road. An environment particularly devoid of life 
one would imagine! Unfortunately, I was stopped 
by the police for loitering (peak-lockdown) and 
told to return to my home before I could capture a 





Cratomus megacephalus (Sam Rees) 
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good photograph. But as luck would have it, I found 
it again a month or so later, on the mossy walls 
beneath where the Canonbury road passes over the 
Kingsland bridge road. I returned again days later to 
the same site to take a specimen... and found several 
more to send to the national recorder - hopefully to 
help him describe the species at some point. 


Another highlight was a charismatic species 

of Chalcid wasp with an unusually large head, 
Cratomus megacephalus (Fabricius, 1793). I found 
this in the bike rack area of Hills Lane Car park, on 
the walls directly behind the Plough Boy restaurant. 
I returned to find this repeatedly over several 

days and filmed it in action running between 
cracks in the bricks. There are only 5 records on 
NBN - though the BWARs Facebook group said 
there are other records not yet processed, and 
funnily enough, that week on the group two other 
recorders also found the wasp. I was interested in 
finding out more about these so dug deeper into 
previous sightings - BWARs folks said they were 
historically noted as being found on railings and 
in dead wood. On iNaturalist there were only 10 
records globally, so I contacted the other observers 
to find out more about their observations. Almost 
all were from urban environments and most found 
on a white wall or material, presumably due to the 
higher likelihood of spotting it. Intriguingly little 
is known about the wasp’s behaviour. Elsewhere 

in Europe it’s been found to be parasite of a Sphex 
species, but that genus is not present in the UK. 


Other finds of note within the Shrewsbury town 
area, but not actually urban environments included 


Agathomyia wankowiczii (Schnabl, 1884), a vibrant 
orange flat-footed fly which is parasitic on Artists 
Bracket - one of few UK sightings of the fly itself 

- found circling a sapling leaf in the Rad Brook 
wooded area by Kingsland road playing field. 


Chrysoclista linneella (Clerck, 1759), an impressive 
silver and orange micro-moth, found in good 
number on a tree in the fields upriver past Doctors 
Field. 


Sarcophaga africa Wiedemann 1824 - new to 
Shropshire - found in Coton Hill nature reserve. 


Altogether, in the 5,000 or so invertebrate 
observations made, there were over 600 species. 


The full list of finds can be seen on iNaturalist here 
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Agathomyia wankowiczii (Sam Rees) 


Sarcophaga africa (Sam Rees) 








An easily identified Psyllid to look out 


for 


Keith Fowler 





Towards the end of May 2020 I found a psyllid on 
my window at home which turned out to be Floria 
variegata (Low, 1881) (Hemiptera: Psyllidae), a 
recent arrival in the country. 








Floria variegata (Mike Shurmer) 


The psyllid is associated with laburnum. As I have 
no laburnum in the garden it must have flown or 
been blown in. A couple of days later I had a walk 
on Long Mynd and passed a row of laburnums 

at the edge of someones garden. As they were 
overhanging the path I thought they were fair game 
for a quick beat. And out fell about half a dozen of 
this psyllid. If it occurs in the depths of Wellington 
and on the heights of the Long Mynd it must be 
extremely widespread, but ignored. This is where 
you come in. 


If you have any laburnum in your garden or are 
passing any whilst out and about, give it a quick tap 
to see if any fall out. Please let me know what you 
find. If you wish to include a photograph should 
you be unsure of the id then I will be happy to try 
and confirm the species. 


The psyllid is very easy to identify. It is about 
4—4.5 mm in length; relatively long wings the 
apical third of which are suffused grey and the rest 
slightly opaque; the wings are typically inclined 
upwards towards the tip when at rest; colouring 

is normally green or orange and most antennal 
segments are dark apically. For more information 


and photographs see www.britishbugs.org.uk/ 
homoptera/Psylloidea/Floria_variegata.html. 
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A first species record of the order 


Strepsiptera for Shropshire? 
Mike Shurmer 





Many entomologists will be familiar with ‘stylopised’ 
solitary bees —- occasionally one may notice the 
sclerotised head and thorax of a female stylops 
(order Strepsiptera) protruding from between the 
tergites of an Andrena species. Whilst the neotenic 
females (which have no legs or wings, and only 
rudimentary eyes, antennae and mouthparts) live as 


obligate endoparasites, the males look quite different. 


They have a pair of membranous hind wings, and 
the fore wings modified into halteres, the reverse 

of the arrangement found in diptera. These halteres 
become contorted in museum specimens, giving 
the group the alternative name of twisted-wing flies. 
Males are rarely seen, apart from on the logo of the 
Royal Entomological Society, and only live for a few 
hours as an adult. Ten species in four families are 
known from the UK. 


Having learnt about the Strepsiptera as an MSc 
Entomology student at Harper Adams, I was 
delighted to collect one as part of project fieldwork 
at Wall Farm, Kynnersely on 7 June 2018. My 
project involved comparing different collecting 
methods for Diptera in species-rich hay meadows, 
and it was within one of my sweep net samples 
that I collected a male stylops. At the time I could 
not find any identification resources and thought 
that a species identification was unlikely, but I 
retained the specimen in alcohol. Fast forward to 
25 September 2020 and Rob Wolton posted an 
image of a male stylops on the Dipterists Forum 
website (www.dipterists.org.uk), enquiring whether 
a species identification was possible. Tony Irwin 
replied to the post, explaining that Rob’s specimen 
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was a male Elenchus tenuicornis (Kirby, 1815), with 
the long bifid antennae being characteristic of this 
species. Inspired by this I examined my specimen 
and saw that it also had the characteristic long 
bifid antennae. I sent an image to Tony Irwin, who 
confirmed my tentative identification, going on to 
explain that Elenchus tenuicornis records are largely 
from sweep net and malaise trap samples. 


Unlike the female stylops with which most 
entomologists will be familiar from solitary bees, 
Elenchus tenuicornis is an obligate entoparasite of 
the Delaphacidae (Hemiptera) and is the sole UK 
representative of the Elenchidae family. Whilst it 
may be the most frequently recorded species of the 
Strepsiptera, this is not saying much as the NBN 
Atlas map shows only a handful of records, none 
of which are from V.C. 40. The SEDN database also 
contains no record of the species, or in fact any 

of the Strepsiptera. This raises the prospect that 
this may be the first record of the species, and any 
Strepsiptera species, for Shropshire. 


I would like to thank Tony Irwin for confirming the 
identification, and Rob Wolton for making me look 
again at my specimen. 
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Parkland Diptera in Shropshire 


Nigel Jones 





During 2019 and 2020 I was able to survey two 
Shropshire parklands for Diptera. Both sites, Loton 
Deer Park and Millichope Park, are privately 
owned, so this was a great opportunity to record 

in sites that are not usually accessible. I used a 
combination of flight interception traps hauled into 
trees, plus lots of sweeping and searching to find a 
good range of flies and other insects at both sites. 
The results have not been disappointing, with a 
number of saproxylic species being found, and a 
large number of county firsts for Shropshire (“nts” 
in the notes below). 


At Loton Deer Park (grid ref SJ3514) the most 
exciting find was the spectacular hoverfly Pocota 
personata (Harris, 1780). This is a superb 
bumblebee mimic which 1s very scarce 1n Britain. 
It was recorded flying around a hollow ash trunk 
in 2019 and another was seen in 2020, patrolling 
around a rothole, at about 4 metres height, in a 
large beech tree. These were the second and third 
county records for this elusive fly. 





Pocota personata (Steven Falk) 


Other noteworthy saproxylic species were: 

The diminutive Dolichopodid Systenus leucrus 
Loew, 1859 - nts; The lance flies (Lonchaeidae) 
Lonchaea nitens (Bigot, 1885) - nts and the 
Nationally Scarce, L. corusca Czerny, 1934 and 


Earomyia virilis Collin, 1953 - nts; the tree sap 
specialist Aulacigaster leucopeza (Meigen, 1830) 
(Aulacigastridae) Nationally Scarce; the Fanniids 
Fannia aequilineata Ringdahl, 1945 Nationally 
Scarce; and the non saproxylic F! incisurata - 
nts; three Nationally Scarce Muscids Helina 
abdominalis (Zetterstedt, 1846) - nts, Phaonia 
laeta (Fallén, 1823) and P. pratensis (Robineau- 
Desvoidy, 1830); 


Noteworthy non-saproxylic species included the 
tiny Carnid Meoneura vagans (Fallén, 1823) - nts; 
The Chloropid Chlorops strigulus (Fabricius, 
1794) a grassland species - nts; the Anthomyiid 
fungivore Pegomya transversa (Fallén, 1825) - nts; 
the Nationally Scarce cleptoparasitic Sarcophagid 





Chlorops strigulus (Nigel Jones) 
Macronychia dolini Verves & Khrokalo, 2006. 


Two other interesting species were captured off a 
well rotted deer carcass: the very scarce Piophilid 
Protopiophila latipes (Meigen, 1838) - nts and the 
rare (Vulnerable in Britain) Sepsid fly Meroplius 
minutus (Wiedemann, 1830) - nts. 


Finally at Loton Park, the hoverfly (Syrphidae) 
Syrphus nitidifrons Becker, 1921 was found - nts. 
This fly, which has been spreading across Europe, 
was new to Britain in 2010; the map shows that 
this Shropshire record pushes the known range far 
to the west (Fig. 3 - red hollow circle). 


The survey of Millichope Park (grid ref SO5288) 
took place over the period April — October 2020. 
The park has numerous veteran oaks and several 
veteran lime, sycamore, horse chestnut and 
sweet chestnut. Not surprisingly, a good range 
of saproxylics was discovered, but the park also 
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harboured interesting species associated with other 
ecological niches. 


Saproxylics included the rare (Near Threatened) 
“window fly” Scenopinus niger (DeGeer, 1776) 
(Scenopinidae), the third county site for this 
nationally, seldom recorded species; the Nationally 
Scarce Hybotid Oedalea apicalis Loew, 1859; 
another hybotid, Euthyneura gyllenhali - nts. 
Three Nationally Scarce acalypterate flies: Clusia 
tigrina (Fallén, 1820) (Clusiidae); Odinia trinotata 
Desvoidy, 1830 (Odintidae) - nts; and Madiza 
pachymera Becker, 1908 (Milichiidae); two 
Nationally Scarce Fannids: Fannia aequilineata 
and F! gotlandica Ringdahl, 1926; and the 
Nationally Scarce Muscid Helina abdominalis. 


An impressive range of non-saproxylics was 
discovered and these included the Near Threatened 
Muscid Lispocephala brachialis (Rondani, 1877) and 
nine Nationally Scarce species: Hilara albitarsis von 
Roser, 1840: Hilara brevivittata Macquart, 1827; 
Empis woodi Collin, 1927; Rhamphomyia micropyga 
Collin, 1926 (Empididae); Platypalpus luteicornis 
(Meigen, 1838)(Hybotidae) - nts; Pipunculus 
zugmayeriae Kowarz, 1887 (Pipunculidae) - nts; 
Eupeodes nitens (Zetterstedt, 1843) (Syrphidae); 
Aulogastromyia anisodactyla (Loew, 1845); Themira 
gracilis (Zetterstedt, 1847) (Sepsidae) - nts. 


Impressively, another six species that had not been 
recorded before in Shropshire were discovered: 

The Dolichopodid Poecilobothrus chrysozygos 
(Wiedemann, 1817); two Lauxiniids - Meiosimyza 
illota (Loew, 1847); Minettia longiseta (Loew, 1847); 
Scoliocentra collini (Loew, 1847) (Heleomyzidae); 
Trupanea stellata (Fuessly, 1775)(Tephritidae); and 
the Muscid Macrorchis meditata (Fallén, 1825). 
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Syrphus nitidifrons distribution map from the Hoverfly 
Recording Scheme. 
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1758) an exciting new addition to the 
Shropshire aquatic beetle list. 





Frances J Riding 


For many years several people, me included, have 
looked for Hydrochara caraboides, also known as the 
lesser silver water beetle, throughout the north of 
Shropshire without any luck. This year within a mile 
of home, Dudleston Heath, I found a pond containing 
them. Two adult beetles to be exact. 


H. caraboides is a very distinctive large beetle being 
approx. 15mm. with shiny black elytra and pronotum. 

A most distinctive feature of the beetle is the long 
longitudinal abdominal keel, (Photos 1 and 2). The larvae 
are also distinctive being called ‘water tigers’ (Photo. 3). 


The habitat is relatively undisturbed ponds and 
ditches with floating grasses though some open water 
and no shading (Photo. 4). There have been several 
extensive studies of this beetle, its life cycle and habitat 
preferences (Guest, 1996, Boyce 2004). 


H. caraboides was always known from the Somerset 
Levels but in 1990 it was discovered in farm ponds in 
Cheshire and the breeding pool numbers increased 
steadily along with the discovery in 2010 of two breeding 
ponds in north-east Wales (Foster, et.al. 2018). Now that 
distribution has increased with the Shropshire discovery. 


Originally the beetle was a UK BAP priority species but 
it has been removed from the UK list though it is still 
listed on the county BAP’s where it occurs. It is classed as 
Near Threatened and Nationally Scarce. Therefore I have 
emailed the Shropshire County to have it listed though I 
have had no response yet. The landowner is sympathetic 
and will co-operate in conservation. 


If anyone knows of ponds or ditches which may match 
the description above, within 5 miles of the north 
Shropshire border, please contact me. I would like to 
increase the number of beetle sites if possible. 
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1. Hydrochara caraboides (Photo. FJ Riding) 
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Photo 2. H. caraboides ventral view showing lon 
(Photo. FJ Riding) 





Photo 3. Larva of H. caraboides (Photo. J. Hamrsky) 





Photo 4. H. caraboides habitat pond 
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Terrestrial Psocoptera 2019 


Keith Fowler 





I start with a correction to the report for 2018. 
Unfortunately the photographs of Graphopsocus 
cruciatus and Stenopsocus stigmaticus had the 
wrong captions. The text was correct but the 
photograph of Stenopsocus stigmaticus was shown 
under the description of Graphopsocus cruciatus 
and vice-versa. To clear up any confusion here is 
the text with the correct photographs. 


Graphopsocus cruciatus 





Graphopsocus cruciatus (David Williams) 


The sweeping shaded “m” at the tip of the wing and 
the darker markings towards the base identify this 
species. 


This is commonly found on the branches of a 
number of deciduous trees including oak, ash and 
hazel. 


Stenopsocus stigmaticus 





Stenopsocus stigmaticu (Nigel Jones) 


The prominent dark line along the edge of the 
pterostigma cell and the lack of other wing 
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markings are sufficient to identify this species. 


This is a less common barkfly found on the 
branches of several deciduous trees including ash, 
hazel and willow 


2019 


This year I received records for 20 species; there 
were 136 records, which included 1 via iRecord, 
from 7 recorders. There were no new species found 
this year, as a result, the number of species found 
in the county remains at 44. The total number of 
records is 1165 which, believe it or not, makes it 
one of the better recorded counties for the country. 


The updated list of records has been submitted to 
the Field Studies Council to allow them to update 
the online atlas but, at the time of writing, they 

had not been applied. If anyone wants the latest 
distribution maps please get in touch with me and I 
will provide them. 


Chilenocaecilius ornatipennis (Blanchard, 1851) 


This barkfly, a native of Chile and Argentina, was 
first found in Ireland in 2015 and has then quickly 
established itself in the British Isles where it has 
spread rapidly. It is now found quite frequently. 
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Chilenocaecilius ornatipennis (David Williams) 





The barkfly is about 4mm in length and the 
impression is of a pale yellow insect with slightly 
brown tinted wings. The wing pattern is distinctive 
and there are darker areas where the veins meet the 
edge of the wing. There is a dark stripe that runs 
from the base of antenna through the eye and down 
the side of the thorax. 


Please keep a look out for it in your by-catch. It can 
be found on trees and in ground vegetation. 
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The County Recorder Network 


This information is accurate at the time of 
publication. All these people carry out their roles as 
volunteers and we are indebted to their hard work. 


Lepidoptera (butterflies and moths) 


Butterflies — Tony Jacques 
Email: rec-vc40@vc40tj.plus.com 
Macro-moths — Tony Jacques 
Email: rec-vc40@vc40tj.plus.com 


Micro-moths — Mike Shurmer 


Email: mpshurmer@gmail.com 


Odonata (damselflies and dragonflies) 


Dragonflies and damselflies — Vicki Nall 
Email: victoriajanenall@gmail.com 


Hemiptera (true bugs) 


Terrestrial Bugs (now including shieldbugs), the 
Auchenorrhyncha and Psylloidea (Hemiptera) - 
Keith Fowler 


Email: keith.c.fowler@blueyonder.co.uk 


Aquatic Bugs (Hemiptera) - Frances Riding 
Email: franrid@hotmail.com 


Coleoptera (beetles) 

Beetles (all families except Ladybirds and water 
beetles) — Caroline Uff 

Email: caroline.uff@nationaltrust.org.uk 
Ladybirds (Coccinellidae) - Gerry Thomas 
Email: gerry.thomas7@btinternet.com 


Water beetles — Frances Riding 
Email: franrid@hotmail.com 


Diptera (true flies) 


Brachyceran flies (Empidid flies, hoverflies, robber 
flies, horse flies, soldier flies, tachinid flies, conopid 
flies, picture-winged flies etc) —- Nigel Jones 


Email: vc40insects@talktalk.net 


Nematoceran flies (craneflies, winter gnats, 
bibionids, mosquitoes, etc) — Pete Boardman 


Email: pete.ento22@gmail.com 
Leaf-mining flies (Agromyzidae) — Mike Shurmer 
Email: mpshurmer@gmail.com 
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Hymenoptera (bees, wasps, ants etc) 


Aculeates (bees, wasps and ants) and sawflies 
(symphyta) —- Ian Cheeseborough 


Email: crossocerus1 @gmail.com 


Aquatic insects 


Mayflies (Ephemeroptera) -The County Recorder 
for Mayflies, Ian Thompson, has retired from this 
position, so Shropshire currently has no County 
Recorder. 


Caddisflies (Trichocera) and Stoneflies 
(Plecoptera) — Frances Riding 
Email: franrid@hotmail.com 


Orthopteroids 


Grasshoppers, Crickets, Ground hoppers, 
Earwigs etc (Orthopteroids) — David Williams 
Email: dw1971@btinternet.com 


Psocoptera 

Booklice — Keith Fowler 

Email: keith.c.fowler@blueyonder.co.uk 
Arachnids 


Spiders, Harvestmen, Pseudoscorpions — The 
Shropshire Spider Group 


Email: nigel@canehoneysett.plus.com 


Molluscs 


Mags Cousins: mags@bagbatch.co.uk 
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